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The Old Cathedral Organist. 


’Tis forty years ago since first 
I climbed these dusty, winding stairs, 
To play the Dean in; how I spurned 
Beneath my feet all meaner cares, 
When first I leant, my cheek on fire, 
And looked down blushing at the choir ! 


Handel and Haydn, and Mozart— 

I thought they watched me as I played; 
While Palestrina’s stern, sad face 

Seemed in the twilight to upbraid ; 
Pale fingers moved upon the keys— 
The ghost hand of past centuries. 


Behind my oaken battlement 
Above the door I used to lean, 
And watch, in puffing crimson hood, 
Come stately sailing in the Dean: 
On this, the organ, breathing low, 
Began to murmur soft and slow. 


I used to shut my eyes and hear 
The solemn prophecy and psalm 
Rise up like incense ; and I loved 
Before the prayer the lull and calm, 
Till like a stream that bursts its banks, 
Broke forth brave Purcell’s “Oh give thanks.” 


I knew those thirteen hundred pipes 
And thirty stops, as blind men do 
The voices of the friends they love, 
The bitd’s song, and the thunder, too; 
And the fierce diapason’s roar, 
Like storms upon a rocky shore. 


And now to-day I yield me up 

The dusky seat, my old loved throne, 
Unto another; and no more 

Shall come here in the dusk alone, 
Or in the early matin hour, 
To hear my old friend’s voice of power. 


And yet methinks, that centuries hence, 
Lying beneath the chancel floor, 
In that dark nook I shall delight 
To hear the anthem’s swell once more, 
And to myself shall quietly smile 
When music floods the vaulted aisle. 


Or, mocking gravely at some hand 
Less skilful than my own was once, 

In my snug nest I’lL lie, and mark 
The blunders of the foolish dunce ; 

But to myself the secret keep, 

And turn me round again to sleep. 





For Dwight’s Journal of Music. 


The “Moonlight” Sonata. 


This immortal composition was published by 
Beethoven under the title of “Sonata quasi una 
Fantasia,” and dedicated to “Damigella Contessa 
Giulietta Guicciardi.” Among musicians it is 
known as the C-sharp minor Sonata, Op. 27, No. 
1. Amateurs love to call it “Moonlight Sonata,” 
which name it received—as Prof. Marx says in his 
Life of Beethoven—from the happy Austrians, 
guided early by the story of the composer’s ten- 
der partiality for the above Juliet Guicciardi. 
The fame of the work rests, as is well-known, on 
the first movement. Beethoven has written 
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Scherzos and Finales equally spirited and char- 
acteristic with those contained in this Sonata ; but 
that Adagio stands unmatched in its grand sim- 
plicity. The means employed are most simple, 
the effect wonderful. As the story goes—which 
Marx and similar authorities have endorsed—the 
Sonata presents an episode from the composer’s 
own history. It was written as a last adieu to 
the object of his attachment, when he saw himself 
disappointed and found it necessary to uproot this 
tenderly cherished, but ill-requited love. 

Otto Jahn is supposed to have exploded the 
story, to the infinite regret of all tender, roman- 
tic souls. He says: “The graceful Rondo in G 
major (op. 51, No. 2) was originally dedicated 
to the Countess Giulietta Guicciardi, who, at 
Beethoven’s desire, waived her right to the dedi- 
cation in favor of the Countess Henriette Lich- 
nowsky ; as compensation, he dedicated to her 
the C-sharp minor Sonata (op 27, No. 1). We 
are all aware what importance both the Sonata 
and dedication obtained after it was known that 
B. was bound to Giulietta Guicciardi by the most 
tender partiality ; knowing this, let any one com- 
pare the Rondo with the Sonata.”* 

Still, whether Jahn is right or not, he shall not 
disturb us. Such stories are welcome, not be- 
cause they are true, but because they are signifi- 
cant. What do we care, whether the emotions 
embodied in this inimitable work were real or im- 
agined ? The story, then, is the best commen- 
tary on it. The appellation “Moonlight Sonata,” 
likewise, is quite characteristic, at least with ref- 
erence to the first movement. One is, indeed, 
reminded of the quiet weaving and working of 
the good moon, as she glides pensively through 
the blue heavens, the friend and confidant of all 
over-flowing hearts, who stand in need of sympa- 
thy and consolation. But we will not attempt 
to describe the Adagio, that night-piece, that song 
of sighs and tears. Play it over and over again, my 
dear readers; you who are fortunate enough to 
understand the master’s language,who have ears to 
hear. To the rest it will forever remain a puz- 
zle. They will go to hear it, attracted by the 
fame of the piece, shake their heads over it, and 
marvel how some people can make so much ado 
about nothing. Play it over alone, or with, per- 
haps, a few sympathizing and appreciating friends 
as listeners, late in the evening, at a time when 
all is solitude and repose around you. In this 
way the movemcnt is most likely to appear with 
all its characteristic expression. Remember the 
master’s injunction: “Si deve suonare tulto questo 
pezzo delicatissimamente e senza sordino,” and in 
addition, “sempre pianissimo.” (The entire piece 
should be played very delicately, continually 

* It were well, if Prof. Jahn had stated from what source 
he derived his information, Was the piece really deemed 
such a gem, that two Countesses contended for the prize of its 
dedication ? This so-called graceful Rondo is nothing but a 
common Andante, covering 7 1-2 pages, interrupted once by 
an Allegretto, the rondo proper of 1 1-2 pages’ length, and 
reminds one more of Mozart than of Beethoven. In regard to 
its importance it may be ranked with the two small Sonatas, 


op. 49. Lenz, in his carefully prepared Beethoven catalogue, 
places it among those works which have no opus-number. 





very soft and without dampers, that is, with Ped- 
al). After a short prelude, in which the bass 
wearily and heavily descends a few steps down 
the scale, accompanied by a figure of triplets, the 
canto enters at the close of the 5th measure. In- 
teresting and novel is what Prof. Marx says here: 
“We rarely hear it executed but with the hand 
falling equally strong on the keys, so that such of 
the notes of the accompaniment as are struck to- 
gether with the melody make the latter appear 
as though it were played in octaves. Nothing 
corresponds less with the expression of this ten- 
der, solitary song. The melody must be repre- 
sented with a delicate finish, but so as to stand 
out prominently by itself, and note after note be 
treated according to its peculiar character. The 
triplets of the accompaniment should be com- 
pletely separated from the melody, and flow along 
subordinate to it; they should in connection with 
the bass form the sensible, unobtrusive accom- 
paniment to the melody, as if song and accompa- 
niment were performed by two different players. 
In this way alone the canto will come out in per- 
fect purity, and justice be done to the bass, which 
afterwards becomes sosignificant ; and we also can 
follow the ingenious development ofthe triplets in 
the middle and at the close of the movement.” 
The question arises:—Can this have been 
Beethoven’s intention? And again: Are not 
the pale grey tints—if we may say ‘so—of this 
Adagio, and its mysterious, languid and melan- 
choly character, in a great measure owing to the 
canto moving in octaves, as it appears when the 
melodic note and the first note of the accompany- 
ing triplets are touched together equally loud ? 
We, therefore, do not subscribe to Marx’s man- 
ner. Still, let the intelligent reader try it, and 
observe the effect ; which will be best attained 
by playing both the triplets and bass, for once, 
with the left hand, so that the right may have 
full command over the melody. Thus triplets 
and melody may throughout be kept completely 
apart, and made to sound as if executed by two 
different performers. There are three remarka- 
ble passages in this movement, suggestive o*.in- 
tense agony and mental pain, if treated righity. 
The first happens in the 16th and 18th measures 
from the beginning, as also inthe 16th and 18th 
measures from the end. In all cases, after the 
first piercing cry, the bass quickly comes up and 
retires, as if to allay the grief. e second ap- 
pears with the 37th measure, a motive of three 
grave tones, —— three times, every time 
more feebly. How suggestive are these simple 
notes of the last dying wail of a broken heart ! 
The third passage, equally expressive is to be 
found at the end of the 7th and 5th measures be- 
fore the close. The delivery of these three pas- 
sages, more than any others, will prove the true 


interpreter of Beethoven. 
(Conclusion next time). 


The Last Days of Mozart. 
AN OLD STORY NEWLY TOLD.* 
Adieu! “The hour strikes! Farewell! 
shall meet again !” 


* From Nohl’s collection of “‘Mozart’s Letters,”’as translated 
by — Reprinted by Messrs. Hurd & Houghton, 
ew XOrKk. 
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These words, taken from the grand trio of the 
“Flauto Magico,” are the last written words of 
Mozart which have been preserved, or are known 
to exist. His wife soon returned to Vienna, but 
she was not destined long to enjoy the society of 
her husband. While working with eager zeal and 
haste at the completion of “Titus” when in 
Prague, Mozart, who so delighted in being with 
his friends, and was always so cheerful in that 
city, lived chiefly in seclusion. He looked pale, 
took medicine, and on taking leave of his friends 
told them, with tears in his eyes, that they should 
never mect again. On returning to Vienna, he 
worked incessantly at the completion of the 
“Flauto Magico”; and the various airs composed 
at that time indicate how grave was his strain of 
thought, and how exclusively devoted to high 
and lofty subjects. Not only did he imagine that 
his reputation had been damaged in Prague, 
where, being accustomed to the “Entfiihrung,” 
“Figaro,” and “Don Giovanni,” they did not re- 
ceive “Titus” with such inordinate enthusiasm as 
his previous works, but there was a peculiar cir- 
cumstance which tended to solemnize his mood, 
and still further to elevate his soul beyond the 
things of daily life, than had been the case with 
him for years. Thoughts of death incessantly 
haunted him. It is quite easy to comprehend 
how the delicate organization of an artist who 
works with such a strain on his thoughts as Mo- 
zart had done from his youth upwards, and more 
especially since his stay in Vienna, should gradu- 
ally begin to lose its elasticity, and at last press 
heavily on the whole nervous system of such a 
man. Nissen relates, no doubt on Constanze’s 
authority, that Mozart, years before his decease, 
was harassed by thoughts of death. 

Recently, too, a strange incident had occurred. 
The Requiem was ordered under such ambigu- 
ous circumstances that Mozart considered it to 
be a mysterious warning of his own death. A 
tall messenger, dressed in sombre gray, asked him, 
without naming the person who sent the commis- 
sion, whether he would undertake to write a mass 
for the dead, and when it would be finished. 
Mozart accepted the order, and was eagerly en- 
gaged in the work, but owing to the composition 
of “Titus,” he was obliged to set off in haste to 
Prague, when the singular gray messenger sud- 
denly appeared in the same mysterious way be- 
side the carriage, at the moment when Mozart 
and his wife were setting off, and pulling Con- 
stanze’s dress, he inquired about the fulfilment of 
Mozart’s promises. We indeed now know that 
this man dressed in gray was Leutgeb, the ser- 
vant of Count Walsegg, who had spread such 
mystery over the affair, hoping himself to pass 
for the author of the work he wished to be com- 
posed in honor of the obsequies of his recently 
deceased wife. Mozart, an who knew 
nothing of this, gave himself up entirely to the 
power of his imagination, and became more and 
more fascinated, not only by the sublime nature 
of his composition, but by the ideas engendered 
by the mystical requisition. 

’ e learned from his own words how much he 
was absorbed in this his last composition. He 
constantly persevered in writing long after his 
dinner-hour, and even beyond the time for the 
opera. His friends assert that in those autumn 
weeks, wheneyer they saw him, he was most 
deeply engaged, sitting working hard at his writ- 
ing-table, and he even declined giving lessons to 
a lady, the acquaintance of his particular friend 
Jacquin. He wrote the greater part of the work 
in the garden of his pupil Frau von Trattner, in 
the Laimgrube. As soon, however, as a number 
of his opera was finished, he sang it through at 
home with his friends, playing the instrumental 
part on the piano. The moment Constanze re- 
turned from Baden, she saw with alarm that her 
husband’s health was beginning to decline, and, 
in the hope of diverting his mind, she one day 
drove with him to the Prater. But Mozart, who 
for some months past had been passing his time 
chiefly in quiet and thought, soon became very 
melancholy. He began to speak of death, and 
when his wife strove to dissuade him from such 
gloomy thoughts, he said, with tears in his eves, 
“No, no! my presentiments are too strong; I feel 
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T cannot last long: no doubt some one has given 
me poison. I cannot get rid of this thought.” 
Constanze, alarmed to the utmost, immediately 


called in their intimate friend and physician, Dr.” 


Closset, who at once prescribed a complete ces- 
sation of the strain of work as absolutely neces- 
sary. Mozart had been hitherto day and night 
brooding over the completion of the Requiem, 
and not unfrequently fallen back in his chair in 
a swoon. He no longer sought to deny his con- 
viction that he was writing the Requiem for him- 
self, and could not be persuaded to give up this 
idea, constantly recurring to the singular appear- 
ance of the person who gave him the order; and 
when those around him endeavored to make him 
banish such thoughts, he remained silent—but un- 
convinced. 

The short rest from his labors which Constanze 
effected, invigorated so much the failing health of 
the invalid maestro, that soon afterwards he again 
asked for his score, and in addition wrote at this 
very time a Masonic cantata, “Das Lob der 
Freundschaft,” which he conducted himself on 
the 15th of November, at a festival of the Mason- 
ic Lodge to which he belonged. Soon, however, 
the renewed strain of work brought on a return 
of his illness. Towards the end of this month he 
came one evening into the “Silberne Schlange” 
in the Kirnthner Strasse, which he was in the 
habit of frequenting; he looked very pale, and 
shivered violently; so after staying only a few 
minutes he offered his wine to the landlord, Jo- 
seph Deiner, with whom he often conversed, say- 
ing, “Drink this, and call on me to-morrow: win- 


ter is come, and we require fire-wood.” But 


when Deiner went there next day he found Mo- 
zart in bed, and the maid told him that her mas- 
ter had become so much worse during the night, 
that they had been obliged to send for the doctor. 
When Mozart heard Deiner’s voice, he sent for 
him, and said in a feeble voice, “Joseph, we can 
do nothing to-day but submit to doctors and 
apothecaries,” 

From that day he never left his bed. His 
hands and feet soon began to swell, and violent 
sickness came on. His faithful nurse, besides 
Constanze, was her young sister Sophie, who af- 
terwards became Frau Haibel. To her we owe 
an account of these last weeks, of which she gives 
us the most graphic description. She wrote it in 
the vear 1825, at the request of her brother-in- 
law Nissen ; and with it we shall bring this work 
to a close. 

“When Mozart was taken ill, not knowing how 
serious the attack was. we made him a wadded 
dressing-gown, that when he rose he might be 
well defended from cold. We visited him econ- 
stantly ; he seemed to take great pleasure in the 
dressing-zown. I went every day to town to see 
him [he lived at that time in the Rauhenstein 
Gasse], and one Saturday when I was there Mo- 
zart said to me, ‘Now, dear Sophie, tell vour 
mamma that Tam going on very well, and that I 
shall be able to pav her a visit during the octave 
of her name day [St. Cecilia, November 22] to 
congratulate her.’ Who could be happier than I 
was at bringing such joyful news to my mother,— 
news which indeed she could scarcely have ex- 
pected ? IT therefore hurried to tranquillize her, 
ashe really did seem to me better and more 
cheerful.* 

* The performances of the ‘“Flanto Magico"'continued unin- 
terruptedly, and were as successful as ever. Mozart felt the 
deepest interest in the triumph of the work, with which he 
had in a manner closed his life, before linking himself with 
heaven. In the evenings, at the time of the performance, he 
was in the habit of placing his watch beside him. and follow- 
ing the various scenes in spirit. ‘‘Now the first act is over; 
now is the time for the great ‘Queen of Night!’” And the 
very day before his death he said to Constanze. “Oh! that I 
could only once hear my ‘Flauto Magico!’ humming, fa a 
scarcely audible voice, the *Rird-catcher.”’ Capellmeister 
Roser, who was sitting at his bed, went to the piano and sang 
the air, which cheered Mozart. But his spirit was still more 
engrossed by the Requiem, that testament of his life, with 
which he intended to close his account with heaven. His great 
object was to be able to complete this work, and in fact he did 
80 in every material point. In it he expressed, in never-dying 
powerfal tones, his consciousness of guilt and of reconciliation 
with heaven; and though some portions are only sketches 
which another bas filled upg still their substance undoubtedly 
emanates from the genuine soul of Mozart. He felt that he 
could now calmly draw near the judgment-seat of the Almighty. 
In the innermost depths of his heart he was conscious of his 
human frailty, and expressed the deep penitence of his heart 
in chords such as no mortal ear had ever yet heard. It was 
also a great consolation to him to remember (this he expressly 


“The next day was Sunday. I was still young, 
and, I own, vain, and fond of being gayly dress- 
ed, but still I never liked when I wore any finery 
to go on foot from the suburbs [they lived auf der 
Wieden] to the town, and to drive there cost 
money; so I said to our good mother, ‘Dear mam- 
ma, Mozart was so well yesterday that I shall 
not go to see him to-day; no doubt he is even 
better to-day, and one day more or less can make 
no great difference ; on which she said, ‘Make 
me a cup of coffee, and then I will tell you what 
to do.’ She seemed rather disposed to leave me 
at home. So I went into the kitchen. The fire 
was out, so I struck a light to make it up again: 
but Mozart was never out of my thoughts. My 
coffee was ready, and the light still burning. I 
now fixed my eyes steadily on my candle, and 
thought ‘I should like to know how Mozart is,’ and 
as I was thinking of this and gazing at the light, 
it suddenly went ont as completely as if it had 
never been burning; not a spark was to be seen 
lingering in the thick wick, and I am quite posi- 


of air. I could not help shuddering; so I ran to 
kmy mother and told her about it. She said, ‘Well, 
dress quickly, and go to the town, but bring me 
back word immediately how he is; be sure you 
don’t stay long.’ 

“I made all the haste I could. Good God ! 
how shocked I was when my sister, almost in des- 
peration, and yet striving to control her grief, 
hurried to meet me, saying, ‘Thank God ! Sophie, 
you are come. He was so bad daring the night, 
that I scarcely expected him to live till daybreak. 
Stay with me to-day, I beg, for if he has another 
such attack he must die this night. Go to him. 
and see how he is.’ I tried to compose myself, 
and went up to his bedside, when he instantly 
exclaimed, ‘Oh! my dear Sophie, it is well that 
you are come, and you must stay to-night; you 
must see me die.’ I strove to control my feel- 
ings, and to dissuade him from such thoughts ; 
but to all I could say he only replied, ‘I have the 
taste of death on my tongue, I smell the grave ; 
and who can comfort my Constanze if you don’t 
stay here?” ‘Yes, dear Mozart, but I must first 
go to my mother to say that vou wish me to re- 
main with you to-day, or she will think some mis- 
fortune has happened.’ ‘Yes, do so then, but 
come back soon.’ 

“Good heavens! what were my feelings! My 
poor sister followed me to the door, begging me 
for God’s sake to go to the priests at St. Peter’s, 
and ask one of them to call as if by chance. This 
accordingly did, but they hesitated for some 
time, and | had great difficulty in persuading one 
of these unchristian fathers to do as I wished. I 
then went with all speed to my mother, so anx- 
iously expecting me. It was by this time quite 
dark. How shocked my poor mother was! I 
persuaded her to go for the night to the eldest 
daughter of the late Hofer, and ran back as quick 
as I could to my inconsolable sister. 

“I found Siissmayr [a pupil of Mozart's] sit- 
ting by Mozart’s bed. The well-known Re- 
quiem was lying on the coverlet, and Mozart was 
explaining to Siissmayr the mode in which he 
wished him to complete it after his death He 
further charged his wife to keep his death secret 
until she had informed Albrechtsberger of it, for 
the situation [that of assistant at the Stephan 
Church] ought to be his before God and the 
world. Closset, the doctor, was long sought in 


told his wife) that the Lord to whom he had drawn near in 
humble and childlike faith, had suffered and died for him, and 
would look on him in love and compassion. The tones of the 
Requiem were so heartfelt and true, that they fully display 
the earnestness of these convictions. 

While working at the Requiem, which he frequently did on 
his sick-bed. when a number was finished, he caused it to be 
sung, taking the alt himself in his delicate falsetto. The day 
before his death he desired the score to be brought to him in 
bed, (it was two o'clock in the afternoon,) and sang his part ; 
Benedict Shack (for whom he had written the part of Tamino) 
took the soprano, his brother-in-law, Hofer, the tenor. and 
Gerl (the singer of Sarrastro) the bass. They had got through 
the various parts, to the first bars of the Lacrimosa, when Mo- 
zart suddenly burst into tears and laid aside the score. The 
delicate organs of his bodily frame were already fast decaying, 
80 much 80, that even his cherished canary was obliged to bé 
taken out of the room, because the invalid could no longer 
bear its singing. 

+ So certain did he now feel that he wis dying, that, while 
looking once more through the Requiem, with tears in his 
eyes, he said, ‘Did I not always say that I was writing it for 





myself?” 


tive that nowhere was there the slightest current - 
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vain, and was at length found in the theatre, but 
he waited till the end of the piece. He then 
came and ordered cold applications on Mozart's 
burning head, which gave him such a shock that 
he died without recovering consciousness.t 

“The last movement of his lips was an endeav- 
or to indicate where the kettledrums should be 
used in his Requiem. I think I still hear the 
sour d. 

“Miiller came immediately from the Cabinet 
of Arts, and took a plaster cast of the pale dead 
face.* No words of mine, my dear brother, can 
describe to you the boundless despair with which 
his faithful wife threw herself on her knees, im- 
ploring the support of the Almighty. She could 
not be induced to leave the body, in spite of my 
fervent entreaties. If her agony of grief could 
have been aggravated, it would have been so by 
the crowds who, on the day following this dread- 
ful night, passed the house weeping and lament- 
ing Mozart.” 

t. His death took place on the 5th December, 1791, about 
one o'clock in the morning. 


* Singularly enough, nothing has ever been heard of this 
death-mask. Might it not yet be found somewhere in Vienna? 





Beethoven's “Ruinen von Athen#* 
BY G. A MACFARREN. 


The Ruins of Athenns is a dramatic work, in style 
and form resembling the Masque, of which the gol- 
den days of English dramatic literature furnish so 
many examples, and no less in style and form than 
in the circumstances, if not the place of its produc- 
tion. The Masque, to judge from example—for I 
am not aware that any rules of this species of com- 
position have been otherwise preserved—the Masque, 
was a work comprising dramatic action, poetry, mu- 
sic, pageantry, and more or less of pictorial and me- 
chanical decoration ; the subject was always drawn 
from the eccasion in honor of which the Masque 
was produced, and it was always treated allegorically 
or, at least, invested with the machinery of the class- 
ical mythology. The performance of this species of 
entertainment took not place in public, but at the 
court, or at the private residence of whatever noble 
family required its composition, and it was not un- 
common for the members of such family or other 
aristocratic and even royal amateurs to take part 
in, if not entirely to sustain, the representation ; and 
there rarely occurred a birthday, or a matriage, or 
a victory, or any occasion of rejoicing that either 
was, or was thought to be, of sufficient importance in 
the state, but the performance of a Masque, com- 
posed on purpose, formed part of the celebration. 

* ¥ * * * * 


The custom of having these dramatic allegories to 
celebrate state occasions has been much more steadily 
brought down to our own age in Germany than here, 
for we have in the works of the best approved mod- 
ern poets of that country very many specimens of this 
class of writing. 

The work under consideration classes amoug these. 
It was written for the opening of the theatre in Pesth, 
the poem by Kotzebue, and the music by Beethoven. 

* * * * * * 


It was first brought to England by Mendelssohn 
in 1844, when he conducted for the greater part of the 
season the concerts of the Philharmonic Society, at 
one of which the most effective portions of this very 
interesting resuscitation were performed. As a piece 
de circonstunce the interest of the Ruins of Athens, of 
course, passed away with the occasion for which it 
was composed ; as a dramatic work, by reason of its 
purely occasional character, it can never have had 
any interest; as a work of Beethoven,therefore, it can 
now only interest the world, and by this highest test 
it can now only be judged. 

The subject of the Masque, so far as I can gather 
from report, and from Mr. W. Bartholomew’s version 
(which is an adaptation rather than a translation, de- 
signed to meet a ready appreciation in England by 
the substitution of some entirely local matter for oth- 
er, that being out of our knowledge, was supposed to 
be beyond our sympathy ) the subject or argument, so 
far as I can gather from such uncertain authorities, is 
more or less as follows. 

Minerva has been since the golden age of Grecian 
art, the glorious epoch of Grecian liberty, for some 
or other important offence against the Olympian tri- 
bunal, the particulars of which Iam unable to fur- 
nish, fettered with chains of heaven-wrought adamant 
by the omnipotent thunderer within a rock impene- 
trable alike to the aspirations of man and to the in- 


* Beethoven's Music to the drama of “The Ruins of 
Athens.” The Piano-forte parts arranged from the Score by 
Ann 8. Mounsey, the English version written and adapted by 
W. Bartholomew, Esq., Ewer. 





telligence of the goddess, a rock through which neith- 
er his spirit of inquiry could approach, nor her wis- 
dom diffuse itself upon the world. The period of 
vengeance is past ; Jove relents, and the captive deity 
is enfranchised. ‘The first steps of her freedom natu- 
rally lead Minerva to the scene of her ancient great- 
ness. She finds Athens, her Athens, her especially 
beloved and most carefully cherished city, in ruins, 
the descendants of her fostered people enslaved to a 
barbarous and fanatic race ; the trophies of her form- 
er splendor, the wrecks of that art which is the ex- 
ample and the regret of all time, appropriated to the 
most degrading purposes of vulgar householdry ; and 
the frenzied worshippers of a faith that knows not the 
divine presence in its most marvellous manifestation, 
the intellect of man. Here is no longer the home of 
wisdom and the arts; so the liberated goddess pro- 
ceeds to Pesth, where she establishes anew her temple 
in the new theatre, and presides over a triumphal pro- 
cession in honor of the emperor, its patron, under 
whose auspices the golden age is to prevail again. 

In the English version, which was performed en- 
tire at the Princess’s Theatre some seven or eight 
years ago, to the best of my recollection, the Royal 
Exchange with the statue of Wellington was substi- 
tuted for the new theatre at Pesth, and Shakespeare 
with a pageant of the principal characters from all 
his plays was substituted for the Emperor of Austria, 
—moditications admirably adapted to the commercial 
character and the blind vain glory that so eminently 
mark the British nation, and at the same time inter- 
fering in no respect with such particulars as it was 
within the province of Beethoven’s music to illus- 
trate. 

The merit of the music is very unequal. There 
are some pieces in the work that add a radiance to 
the brightest glory with which the immortal composer 
is crowned ; there are others that bear no indication 
of the hand of Beethoven, but only his name on the 
title-page. * * * 

The Overture commences with a portion of the 
opening symphony of the Duet which forms one of 
the most prominent features of the dramatic music; 
but the Overture breaks off precisely where the in- 
terest of the Duet begins. After this, we have anoth- 
er short fragment which is taken from the triumphal 
Chorus ; this calls forth little admiration when given 
with the context that alone can make it intelligible ; 
as it appears here, it is wholly without interest. This 
much constitutes what may be called the Introduc- 
tion ; the Allegro, which is the principal movement, 
is of the slightest possible pretention. * * * 

"he first Chorus, “Daughter of high throned 
ove,” calls for little comment. A digression from the 
original key of E flat, in C major, for an interludial 
symphony has an effect that can only be described as 
whimsical—the master may be supposed to have found 
himself, as the examination of the sequel will still fur- 
ther illustrate, uncomfortably fettered in the socicty 
of Gods and Goddesses, and he seems to have sought 
in this digression, and sought in vain, a safety valve 
for his imagination. 

« The next piece is the very beautiful Duet, to which 
Vitusion has been made, ‘‘Faultless, yet hated.” This 
is of a wholly different character from what has pre- 
ceded and gives scope for the warmest, the sincerest 
expressions of unqualified admiration. It is the la- 
ment of two Greek slaves for the fallen condition of 
their native land, whose fertile soil they are compell- 
ed to cultivate, although they cannot enjoy its fruits. 
The rugged, broken character of the opening bars, 
suggests the feeling of despair with which a sensitive 
heart must collapse within itself, at sight of the dese- 
cration of all that is most beautiful in art, of all that 
is most worshipful in nature, at the degradation of 
humanity itself, which, at the time of Kotzebue and 
Beethoven, polluted the ground where Socrates and 
Phidias taught their deathless lesson to the world. 
This subsides into an expression of plaintive sadness, 
conveyed in a long, continuous, well-developed, 
clearly defined melody, of most touching pathos. 
Every phrase of this exquisite little movement calls 
forth an exclamation of delight, and its general effect 
sinks deep in the memory, to leave an impression 
there that accumulating experience cannot qualify, 
that time cannot efface. To single ont a point for 
especial eulogy from a surface of even loveliness, is a8 
if to signalize the bluest spot in the expanse of heay- 
en; yet, should we know where those we love abide, 
that portion of the impenetrable azure which we be- 
lieve to cover them, will surely be to us the bright- 
est; and thus if some portion of a work of art appeal 
more particularly than the rest to our individual sym- 
pathy, such portion will ever be prominent in its ef- 
fect upon our feelings, while our judgment pronoun- 
ces the merit of the whole to be equaf. Such promi- 
nence, to my personal rather than to my critical ap- 
preciation, has the beautiful cadence commencing 
from a chord of the fundamental seventh upon A, 
where the responsive sighing of thé two voices indi- 





cates the expression which nothing could more per- 
fectly, more touchingly embody than the passage be- 
fore us. | One naturally wonders how it can be that a 
piece so evidently written with the whole heart of 
the composer, and appealing direct from thence to 
the kindred feeling of all who hear it, should be so 
little known as still remains the Duet under notice ; 
not to speak of the still-growing appreciation of the 
author ; not to speak of the homage that is due to a 
great man of rendering the justice of our attention to 
all his works, to consider this Duet apart from Beet- 
hoven, and to regard it for its own particular merits 
alone, I cannot conceive why it is not in the posses- 
sion of every one whose taste inclines to the higher, 
the intellectual style of music, and in constant requi- 
sition wherever such music is performed. 

The following piece,the Chorus of Dervishes, is in- 
deed better known ; and its wonderfully graphic effect 
I believe widely appreciated. Here we have a party 
of the fanatic devotees of the Moslem faith chanting 
their wild song of adoration, acéompanied with the 
frantic dance that is said to form a part of the cere- 
monial of their worship. Music presents nothing 
more strikingly characteristic than the uncouth melo- 
dy that marks this truly extraordinary composition, 
and even this is more powerfully colored by the per- 
fectly original and quite individual accompaniment 
that is maintained throughout. I have never been in 
the land of the Crescent, and I know little of El Is- 
lam ; but through the medium of that treasury of im- 
agination, the Thousand and One Nights’ Entertain- 
ments. * 

With minds thus prepared, let us listen to the mar- 
vellous creation of Beethoven, and I cannot but sup- 
pose that it will present a realization of the wildest 
ideality, so essentially local in its character, and so 
obviously a portrait in its local coloring, as to give 
us the certainty that if it be not true to the subject it 
illustrates, the subject cannot be true to itself, since 
nothing can be natural but only what is here portray- 
ed. The chant of the Dervishes consists of a most en- 
tirely singular melody, which is once repeated with 
the same words and then, after an equally individual 
symphony, that fully carries out the feeling of the 
vocal strain, resumed with some slight modifications 
to accomodate the extended metre of the verse, and 
prolonged with more than reduplicated power ; and 
this second strophe, with the instrumental interlude, 
is also given twice,—then without coda and with only 
a few concluding bars, for the orchestra, the move- 
ment closes. The voices, tenors and basses only, sing 
in unison throughout, and the string instruments play 
ceaselessly in unison with them, save that in the ac- 
companiment every crotchet is divided into a triplet 
of quavers, and there is no harmony throughout, in 
the interludial symphonies, (wherein the only, aud 
these, though transient, very striking modulations 
from the original key of E minor occur) but only the 
peculiar counterpoint of the brass instruments, the 
limited scale of which necessitates the employment of 
the most strange and unusual combinations with the 
notes of the Choral Chant—hence arises a beauty out 
of the so-called imperfection of the natural capacity 
of the horn and trumpet, which the misnamed im- 
provements of valves and keys, and piston, and what 
not, tend to annihilate, and thus to destroy all the in- 
dividuality of character of those most prominent in- 
struments, and so to nullify the very existence of or- 
chestral coloring. The Chorus commences at a pian- 
issimo, which gradually rises with the furious zeal of 
the singers to the utmost power of the voites and in- 
struments, when, for the first time, what—for the 
want of another technical definition—I have desegib- 
ed as the counterpoint of the brass instruments, issn 4 
troduced, and their fanatic fury reaches its climacter- 
ic, when on the high F the exclamation, “Great 
Prophet, hail!” is given with a preternatural ecsta- 
cy of fervor ; the delirium that is here most forcibly 
depicted, gradually subsides, and the decrescendo that 
brings the movement to its conclusion, presents the 
exhaustion that is consequent upon such an exertion 
of all the mental and physical energies. Any, the 
greatest dramatic composer, might envy Beethoven 
such a subject for the exercise of one of his highest, 
most important qualities; but it is impossible to con- 
ceive the existence of such a genius as would not em- 
ulate in vain such a treatment of it as this, in which 
art supplants nature, or truth has so completely inves- 
ted fiction with her own image, that we find the real 
and the ideal blent into one, and that one everything 
that can be imagined of perfection. 

The Turkish March, that next follows, illustrates 
another phase of the oriental character with no less 
vividly picturesque and truly dramatic effect, than the 
preceding piece; but epithets have been exhausted 
in the description of the Dervishes’ Chorus, and even 
admiration stands still, to rest from her anwonted ex- 
citement, after experiencing the effect of that remark- 
able movement. I can only say that, if this March 
be not national in its character, so eminently charac- 
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teristic is it, and so full of all essentials that constitute 
nationality in music, nature should pay her debt to 
art that has so truthfally idealized her. * * * 

A technical point that will always be prominent in 
its effect, is the anticipation of the key of B flat, with 
the full force of the orchestra, at each recurrence to 
the subject after the momentary digression to G ma- 


tion, or examines it with care, will find still much 
more matter to repay his pains. 

The Triumphal March and Chorus, “Twine ye a 
f Garland,” of which a fragment is introduced in the 

Overture, has been long known in London. Here 
we pass again from the true poetry of life to the bom- 
bast of allegory, and the music becomes mouthy, in- 
flated, bathetie accordingly. In Mr. Bartholomew’s 
version, this is the place where the pageant of Shaks- 
peare’s characters passes in procession, the accom- 
| paniment of which is a strain of music in the grand- 
jose style, many times repeated, but always with ad- 
ditional, or, at least, varied instrumentation. The 
idea of a passing procession is well enough embodied, 
more or less, after the manner of the Chorus in Judas 
Maccabeus, “See the conquering Hero,” but by no 
means so successfully. 

The Chorus (in G), “Susceptible Hearts,” is a 
\ most lovely stream of song, in which the smooth, flow- 
ing effect of the beautiful vocal part-writing is fully 
equalled by the exquisitely continuous, rhythmical 
melody, that is always obvious throughout. This 
again, is a piece that is perfectly available for sepa- 
rate performance, and that can never be efficiently 
performed without charming all who hear it. * * 

The remaining pieces, the Air for bass with Cho- 
ras, ‘“Deign, great Apollo,” and the final Chorus, 
‘Hail, mighty Master!” carry out the feeling, or if 
you will, the want of it, that is embodied in the 
Overture and the opening Chorus. Such music is 
made, not created ; and not educed by the divine fire 
of heaven, may be truly said to smell of the lamp.— 
Lond. Mus. World, 1852. 





Von Flotow. 
[A Biographical Sketch from the Paris Corres- 
pondence of the Evening Gazette. | 


He was born at the Chateau de Rentendorf in 1812. 
His family estate is in the Duchy of Mecklenburg 
Schwerin. After the battle of Waterloo restored 
Europe once more to the paths of peace, young von 
Flotow’s father-resigned his commission in the Prus- 
sian army, and devoted himself to the education of 
his children. His eldest son gave at an early period 
of life indications of great musical talent, which his 
mother—an accomplished musician—happily foster- 
ed. He “graduated” at college in his sixteenth 
year, and persuaded his family to allow him to reside 
some time in Paris in order to continue his musical 
education. He came to Paris and studied under the 
guidance of Mons. Reicha, a composer of some repu. 
tation in his day, but whose image has faded away 
from almost all of our memories. While he was en- 
gaged in his studies his father bounced into his room, 
and was half angry to find that he was not already a 
great composer. Hadn’t he been studying for t-w-o 
years! General von Flotow had taken the precan- 
tion before quitting Germany to provide himself with 
letters of intrgduction to Mons. de Saint Georges, 
the well-kngwn dramatic author. As soon as he dis- 
covered hj son was not famous, he went with him to 
Mons. do Saint Georges’ residence. After the custo- 
- m alutations were exchanged, Gen. von Flotow 

Neeskid : “Will you do mea favor? My son wishes 
to become a famous composer. Please be good 
enough to tell me is such a thing possible?” Mons. 
de Saint Georges replied : “Certainly.” ‘Then pray 
tell me how long will it take my son to prove he has 
talents?” “General, that question is not so easily 
answered. I should say somo five or six years.” 
“We'll call it six years, Mons. de Saint Georges; 
T’ll allow him money enough to live on for six years. 
If at the expiration of this period of time he has not 
made himself a name I’ll allow him no more money ; 
for I have no idea of supporting a young fellow in 
idleness in Paris. May I ask you to be so good as 
to be my son’s guardian during these six years ?” 
Mons. de St. Georges, before answering this question, 
requested young yon Flotow to sit at the piano and 
play some music. Finding the young man the pos- 
sessor of talents, he said : ‘‘I consent to be his gnar- 
dian ; we will try to make something of him.” The 
very day the sixth year expired, Gen. von Flotow 
wrote to his son this letter : 

“When you receive this note the last delay I grant- 
ed you will have expired. As Iam determined not 
to encourage your follies, I write you to order you to 
return home at once. My banker has given orders 
to his Paris correspondent to pay you money enough 
for your expenses home, but not one centime more.” 








jor ; and whoever hears the movement with atten-, 


lyric stage. 


_ It was played in 1843. 





The young man showed the letter to Mons. de 
Saint Georges and asked him what he should do. 
Mons. de Saint Georges advised him to remain. He 
asked : “But how can I remain at Paris? Ihave no 
money.” “Earn your own livelihood.” “I never 
earned a cent in my life and don’t know how to set 
about it.” “Follow the example of poor artists and 
give music lessons.” 

He followed Mons. de Saint Georges’ advice and 
gave music lessons. The latter introduced him to 
families who required a music master, and the young 
composer managed to live, although the paternal 
purse was closed to him. Soon afterwards he gave 
A one-act opera at the Marquis de Belissen’s Chateau 
de Royaumont. It was played by amateurs with 
great success, which was sustained the following 
winter when the opera was played in Paris at the 
Hotel Castellane. In 1838 he brought out an opera 
in three acts, Le Duc de Guise, at the Theatre de la 
Renaissance. The “book” was Mons. Alex. Dumas’ 
Henri 117. altered to suit with the exigences of the 
The performance was organized by the 
Princess Czartoryska for the benefit of the Poles ; 
the characters were filled hy amateurs of the highest 
rank and fashion (duchesses and princesses of the Fau- 
bourg St. Germain filled the parts of choristers, and 
when the curtain rose on Henri III.’s court there were 
$2,000,000 of diamonds to be seen on the performers’ 
persons) foremost among whom shone Mile. de La 
Grange, whom you have since seen exerting her tal- 
ents to repair the loss of her fortune ; $6000 were ta- 
ken in at the door. The opera was eminently suc- 
cessful. Gen. von Flotow, convinced by his son’s 
success in earning his own livelihood when thrown 
on his own resources, and by the favor with which 
the opera was received, that his heir was no idle fel- 
low, restored his allowance. 

He next wrote an opera comique. L’Esclave de 
Caméens, whose book Mons. de St. Georges wrote. 
His next appearance was at 
Hamburg where he brought out Stradella, an opera, 
which is still iu vogue in Germany. In the midst of 
the early success of this work he had the misfortune 
to lose both his parents. He came now into posses- 
sion of a handsome estate, and henceforward he spent 
a portion of his time at the Chateau de Rentendorf, 
and the remaining portion here. Mons. de St. 
Georges wrote in 1842 (at the request of the man- 
ager of the Grand Opera) a ballad entitled Lady 
Henrietta, suggested to him, it is said, by an adven- 
ture which befel two ladies of his family, who had 
disguised themselves and mingled with servants at a 
fair. The music of this ballad was confided to three 
composers. The first act was given to Herr von Flo- 
tow, the second to Mons. Burgmuller, the third to 
Mons. Deldeves. The ballet had enormons success. 
Herr von Flotow was so well pleased with the plot of 
the ballet he hegged Mons. de St. Georges to make it 
the “book” of an opera. The dramatic writer cheer- 
fully complied with the request, wrote, transformed 
the plot into a book of an opera, and Herr von Flotow 
wrote Martha. It was played for the first time at 
Vienna where it was received with enthusiasm. It 
has since been played everywhere. 

Herr von Flotow married at Vienna in 1849, and 
had the misfortune to lose his wife the following 
year. His greef seemed for a time a sort of phren- 
sy. He would hear of noconsolation. He tore up 
his engagements with managers, retired to the Chat- 
eau de Rentendorf, lived in absolute solitude, and al- 
though his three act opera Indra was written he re- 
fused to allow it to be played. Indra did not sce the 
foot-lights until 1852. It was received wich success, 
and the merits of the composer were now so evident 
the Grand Duke of Mecklenburg Schwerin appointed 
him the superintendent of his theatre. Herr von Flo- 
tow accepted the place with the ambition and hope of 
making that stage play the same part in the musical 
history of Germany which the Weimar stage played 
in its dramatic history. Court intrigues, actress’ 
rivalries, and those thousand-and-one incidents of 
theatrical life—each insignificant in itself, but, like 
those Lillipatian threads which bound Galliver, able 
together to arrest the strongest will. Herr von Flo- 
tow resigned in disgust, re-married and took up his 
abode at Vienna. He visited Paris frequently and 
mhintained a cordial friendship with Mons. de St. 
Georges, with whom he frequently worked. They have 
at this moment a two act qpera, Zilda, at the Opera 
Comique, which was actually in rehearsal until Mile. 
Marimon’s departure from this theatre. Sprripron. 








London. 
Oratorio. The Sacred Harmonic Society have 
performed recently Jsrael in Egypt, the Messiah and 
Haydn’s Seasons was announced for Feb. 


Samson. 


‘9. The principal singers in Samson were Mme. 
Sainton-Dolby and Sims Reeves, Miss Banks, Mr. 
Weiss and Mr. Patey.—The National Choral Socie- 
ty, G. W. Martin director, gave Judas Maccabeus 
and Elijah last month. 


Monpay Porurar Concerts. These classical 
entertainments are more popular than ever. The 
eighth season commenced Jan. 15th, with a pro- 
gramme wholly of Beethoven, as follows : 


Quartet, in E flat, No. 10, Op. 74, strings..... Beethoven. 
PENI. 0 2o ners evens card cvevedecass bed Beethoven. 
Sonata, in D, Op. 10, No. 3. Pianoforte alone. . Beethoven. 
Serenade, in D major. Op. 8, for Violin, Viola and Violon- 
11 ...+. Beethoven. 
Beethoven. 

Sonata in A, Op. 12, No, 2, for Pianoforte and Violin. 
Beethoven. 

Cc A +, y Mr. RN, Rate 


The Quartet and Serenade were played by Herren 
Straus and Ries, Mr. H. Webb, and M. Paque, the 
latter “always welcome” in the unavoidable absence 
of Sig. Piatti, who is “starring” on the Continent. 
The pianist was Mr. Franklin Taylor, of whom the 
Times says : 


He pered the sonata so admirably that he infected 
every hearer with his own enthusiasm, and was loud- 
ly called for at the conclusion of his performance. 
What most pleased us in Mr. Taylor was an entire 
absence of pretension, which gave to his invariably 
correct execution adouble charm; and what most 
showed him to be possessed of real musical feeling 
was that among the four movements of which the so- 
nata consists his reading of the grand adagio was best 
of all. His reception at the Monday Popular Con- 
certs was just as frank and just as legitimate as that 
which, early last season, accompanied his perform- 
ance of a concerto by Herr Ferdinand Hiller, at the 
Crystal Palace Concerts. After the sonata in D, Op. 
10, the sonata in A, Op. 12,—second of the set of 
three inscribed to the famous Italian composer, An- 
tonio Salieri, who endeavored to make Beethoven 
understand dramatic music from the then Italian 
point of view (not that of Cherubini, be it understood ) 
—was mere child’s play ; and so well was this genial 
and vigorous piece executed by Mr. Taylor and Herr 
Strauss that it was a pity the whole audience had not 
remained to hear it. 

The only singer was Mr. Sims Reeves; but Mr. 
Sims Reeves singing his very best, and in such splen- 
did pieces, too, as the “Liederkreis” (“Circle” of six 
songs, the words by Jeitteles), and the incomparable 
*‘Adelaide,” leaves nothing to wish at a concert of 
genuine music. Such was the case on Monday, when 
our great tenor threw his whole heart into the two 
songs, and enchanted his audience beyond measure. 
It is scarcely requisite to add that ‘‘Adelaide” was 
enthusiastically ‘“encored”—so enthusiastically that, 
late as it eame in the evening, the singer could not 
courteously decline the honor. Both the “Lieder- 
kreis” and “Adelaide” were accompanied to perfec- 
tion by Mr. Benedict—in this especial art without a 
rival. 

At the second concert, Mr. Charles Halle played a 
Sonata in D by Mozart, to which the Times thinks 
his biographer Jahn renders but scant justice, adding: 

The opening allegro, in spite of its recalling, at the 
outset, one of the preludes from J. S. Bach’s most 
familiar work, is vigorous and masterly; the theme 
of the adagio clearly suggested that of one of the 
most remarkable slow movements in the early so- 
natas of Beethoven; and by the final rondo allegretto 
the same Beethoven was also more or less inspired. 
Mr. Chappell styles this sonata of Mozart “No. 21” 
—upon what authority is not stated ;—nevertheless, 
we are willing so give him the credit of having stud- 
ied, with the requisite diligence, the Chronologische 
Verzeichniss of Herr Ludwig von Kéchel-—-now beyond 
comparison the best authority. At all events the so- 
nata in D is one of those in which the wonderful neat- 
ness and precision of Mr. Hallé’s execution are dis- 
played to most conspicuous advantage; and for that 
reason if for no other, the frequenters of the Monday 
Popular Concerts were delighted to hear it played by 
the eminent German “virtuoso,” for the sixth time, at 
these excellent entertainments. 

But in addition to the alwaws welcome appearance 
of Mr. Hallé, the concert last night was remarkable 
by the 14th performance of Beethoven’s—in ¢#s way 
inimitable—Septet, for violin, viola, violoncello, clari- 
net, “French horn,”’ bassoon, and double bass, played 
as perfectly as could be wished by MM. Straus, H. 
Webb, Paque, Lazarus, C. Harper, Winterbottom 
and Reynolds, and applauded, as never fails to be the 
case, enthusiastically, movement after movement. 
The Septet is one of those inspirations that, no mat- 
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ter how staid and conventional the forms, are peren™ 
nially fresh. By the side of this extraordinary pro- 
duction of Beethoven’s early time may appropriately 
be placed Haydn’s delightful quartet in G, the first 
of a set of six, “Op. 76.” This had never previous- 
ly been introduced at the Monday Popular Concerts ; 
and the sensation it created should be a formidable 
argument against those who would urge the director 
to depart from the plan with which he wisely set out, 
and his adherence to which has been the real secret 
of his almost unparalled success. Mr. Chappell’s 
jntention was evidently to make the general public 
familiar with those masterpieces of art with which 
the great composers have enriched the repertory of the 
“Chamber”—to do, in short, for the many what the 
old Philharmonic Concerts contemplated doing for 
the few, in the direction of orchestral music, and 
what the Sacred Harmonic Society had done for the 
many in that of oratorio. 

The singer was Miss Robertine Henderson, whose 
progress is so marked and serious that first rate 
things may be reasonably expected of her. 

The final piece of the concert was a “duo concer- 
tante,” in name—a regular sonata in fact (in G minor 
Op. 95)—for pianoforte and violin, the composition 
of Spohr, for which all the excellent playing of Mr. 
Hallé and Herr Straus could not succeed in awaking 
any great degree of interest. So thoroughly “dry” 
a sonata has rarely been produced. 


CoLoene. The correspondent of the Orchestra 
writes, under date of Jan. 2lst: 


Our last subscription concert in the Giirzenich 
Saale on the 16th instant was in every respect one of 
the most interesting and successful of the present 
season. The programme was as follows: Ist part, 
overture to “Chery Chase,’’ (historical ballad) by 
Macfarren, a MS. performed for the first time ; 2nd, 
Concertante for two violins by L. Spohr; 3rd, aria 
from ‘‘Jessonda,” Spohr ; 4th, the symphony No. 8 
of Beethoven. Second part: 5th, “Scenen aus der 
Frithjof-Sage,” von Esaias Tegner, fiir Ménnerchor, 
Solostimmen und Orchester, by Max Bruch, for the 
first time in Cologne. The overture of Macfarren’s 
is decidedly one of his best productions, uniting mas- 
terly modulations and scoring with melodic fluency ; 
it met with the most enthusiastic and decided success. 

F. Hiller being unwell, the music director Weber 
conducted the orchestra; and the Symphony of Beet- 
hoven as well as the other orchestral pieces of the 
programme went under his baton with the spirit, unit 
of intention, and nuances to which we are accustomed, 
the orchestra here being beautifully drilled through 
many years of practice. Weber is the leader of the 
Cologne Mannergesangverein, which you must re- 
member produced a great sensation in London a few 
years ago. The second part of the programme, exclu- 
sively filled by Bruch’s cantata, conducted by the 
composcr, was the most interesting number of the 
concert. Its story is one of the Norwegian myths. 

The subject of the cantata isa very common one, 
but it affords many dramatic points and the verses 
are clevated and flowing. The music of Frithjof is 
of the purest inspiration ; and from its cosmopolitan 
character, like every chef d’ceuvre, it will certainly ex- 
tend itself rapidly. The part of Frithjof, written for 
baritone, is the most beautiful of the work. The 
recitatives, some declamati and some cantabile, are 
first-rate, the modulations being always according 
to the meaning of the words. The choruses are mag- 
nificent, and Scene III., “Frithiofs Rache—Tempel- 
brand—Fluch,” is a real chef d’ceuvre. In this scene 
the solo of Frithjof is in melody and dramatic ex- 
pression as fine music as any composed. A small 
quartet solo for male voices in Scene IV., is a real 
masterpiece. Scene V., ‘Ingeborgs Klage,” a soprano 
solo, is perhaps not so highly dramatic as the solos of 
Frithjof, but it possesses the charming Jnnigkeit so 
peculiar to German music, that which the French 
call sentiment intime. The chorus andante maestoso at 
the end is grand and nobly crowns the work. The 
instrumentation of the Frithjof is thoroughly effec- 
tive, giving to different parts their proper character, 
without abusing (according to modern tendency) the 
contrast of timbres. DPerhaps I should object to the 
introduction of harps in the last song of Frithjof, 
this instrument being in all the work the character- 
istic color of Jngeborg’s part. The music is beauti- 
fully written for the voices, a peculiarity very rare to 
be met with among modern composers. Herr Sthg- 
mann sang the part of Frithjof remarkably well, with 
the exception of a little shricking in some passages 
which required rather force of expression than force 
of lungs. rl. Rempel, a concert-singer of Co- 
logne, has a very fine soprano voice, but not having 
sufficiently learnt its mechanism,the attack of her high 
notes is not sure, making you feel uneasy on hearing 
hersing. She has no style, no feeling, and is ver 
monotonous. The part of Jngeborg requires a muc 





better artiste than Frl. Rempel. The chorus were 
very uncertain, and the quartet solos poor. The or- 
chestra under the baton of the composer went ex- 
tremely well. The success of the “Frithjof” was as 
genuine as immense. Bruch was applauded and re- 
called several times. 


Paris. From the Musical World’s correspond- 
ence, Jan. 17 and 23, we glean a few items of musical 
intelligence. 

The production of Mercadante’s Leonora at the 
Italiens has shed no new lustre on the Neapolitan 
maestro. 

M. Bagier, who is eternally committing blunders, 
of course chose one of the weakest operas of the com- 
poser, and has disappointed nobody in the selection. 
The story—although there is some difference of 
opinion on this head among the eritics—is taken from 
Burger’s ballad “Hurrah les morts vont vite ;” or, 
more properly, from a piece founded on the ballad, 
and brought out at the Porte-Saint-Martin in 1844, 
written by MM. Cogniard fréres. The cast gives 
Mile. Vitali as Leonora; Signor Fraschini as Guil- 
laume, the young hussar and lover of Leonora ; Sig- 
nor Delle-Sedie as the General, father of Guillaume ; 
Signor Scalese as Sergeant Strelitz; and Signor 
Agnesi as the old doctor, father of Leonora. I shall 
not fatigue you or your readers with a description of 
the plot, which employs a bit of Romeo and Juliet, a 
bit of Zucia di Lammermoor, and a bit of one or two 
other pieces besides. M. Bagier may run Leonora a 
few nights, but undoubtedly it will be in the teeth of 
a positive failure. It may be called a succés d’esteme 
for Mercadante; but for the theatre, I repeat, itis a 

ositive failure. Adelina Patti has arrived and made 

er rentrée on Monday in Linda di Chamouni. Her 
reception was inthe extremest degree enthusiastic, 
and her performance as finished and touching, as 
ever. 

There has been a “terrible to do” at the Grand 
Opera. Madame Gueymard-Lauters, who had been 
east for Donna Elvira in Don Juan, about to be put 
in rehearsal, loudly protested against this desecration 
of her talents, and,vowed that she would play no com- 
primaria part. In vain several thinking people assur- 
ed her that Elvira in Don Giovanni was no second-rate 
part, and that it requires a good singer to do the mu- 
sic justice, and that, moreover, to sing any part well 
in any of Mozart’s operas would make a glory to the 
artist. The clever, but I fear, ignorant cantatrice, 
was only persuaded when the director brought her a 
copy of the original cast of Don Juan at the Opera, 
and showed her the name of Madame Dorus Gras 
appended to Donna Elvira. Whereupon Madame 
Gueymard-Lauters thought fit to condescend to hon- 
or Mozart. 

Talking of Don Giovanni, there seems to be quite a 
Mozart fever just now raging in the principal lyric 
theatres of Paris. Don Giovanni is at this moment 
being rehearsed at the Italiens, at the Grand Opera, 
and Theatre-Lyrique. At M. Carvalho’s theatre, in 
which a very earnest attempt has been made to domicil- 
iate Mozart, the characters are to be thus distributed : 
Donna Anna, Mlle. de Maésen; Donna Elvira, Mile. 
Nilsson ; Zerlina, Madame Miolan-Carvalho ; Don 
Giovanni, M. Troy ; Don Ottavio, M. Michot ; Ma- 
zetto, M. Lutz; the Commendatore, M. Depassio ; 
and Leporello, M. Bataille, who has been engaged 
expressly. 

As a special bit of news I may mention that Gluck’s 
Armida is to be brought out at the Theatre-Lyrique 
with Madame Charton-Demeur in the principal char- 
acter. 

As has almost ifivariably been the wont of my pre- 
decessors,I herewith furnish you with the programme 
of the current Popular Concert of Classical Music. 
The fifth of the second series was given on Sunday at 
at the Cirque Napoleon, the selection as follows:— 
Overture, 1] Flauto Magico—Mozart ; Symphony in 
B flat, No. 4—Beethoveu ; Overture, the Prophéte— 
Meyerbeer ; Andante and Minuet from Symphony in 
E flat—Mozart ; Overture, Der Freischiitz—Weber. 





* 

Musical Correspondence, 

Rocnester, N. Y., Fes. 1.—Mr. Morean re- 
cently gave aconcert upon the organ in the Central 
Church. The programme contained the D-major 
Fugue of Bach; Theme and Variations by Hesse ; 
the “Midsummer Night’s Dream” and “Tell” Over- 
tures; “Harmonious Blacksmith ;” Finale to the 
C-minor Symphony, and one or two transcriptions. 
That of the air “By the sad sea waves,” was partic- 
ularly well received. 

On the afternoon of the 22nd ult., Mr. James M. 








Tracy gave a Soirée at the new music rooms of 
Barnes aud Brother in Corinthian Hall Building. 
He was assisted by Mrs. Kate Bennett Shelley, vo- 
calist. ‘The Piano-Forte selections were from Liszt, 
Mendelssohn, Henselt, Chopin and Herz, beside the 
A-flat Sonata, (op. 26) of Beethoven. The perform- 
ance lacked in effectiveness, owing to the use of a 
square piano and the crowded state of the room. Mrs. 
Shelley sang Schubert’s Serenade and an Ave Maria 
by Cherubini, substituting a ballad for the “Una voce” 
of the programme. 

Mr. Tracy deserves and receives credit for this ef- 
fort; but he should have better facilities in the -mat- 
ter of room and piano, if in future the attendance is 
to be as large as on this occasion. He is organist at 
Grace Church, in the choir of which Mrs. S. is so- 
prano. 

Boston has recently laid us under tribute (?) by 
sending us a “minstrel” company. The Parepa con- 
certs and Mr. Morgan were patronized by a few 
hundred people. But Corinthian Hall could not 
eontain the throng rushing to witness the buffoonery of 
the “minstrels.” As many went away unable to gain 
admission, as listened to Purepa on the first night 
here. Beit to the discredit of public taste; yet 
Rochester is by no means alone in this glory, we are 
sorry to say. 

Church music in Rochester presents the usual 
phases of chorus choirs, quartets and congregational 
singing. Of the former I may mention the Central, 
(Pres.) Penfield, organist; Warner, leader. The 
Brick (Pres). Kalbfleisch, organist; Munson, 
leader. The Second Baptist, Black leader, Mrs. 
Beardsley, organist. Plymouth (Cong.) Wil- 
liams, organist and leader. At St. Peters’ (O. S. 
Pres.) there is to be witnessed a very successful union 
of quartet and congregational styles; Belden (non- 
professional), organist. Third Pres. congregation is 
led by a precentor; Kempe (non-professional), or- 
ganist. The Episcopal churches have quartets, ex- 
cept Christ Church, where the mode is congregation- 
al. Mr. Morra is organist at St. Patrick’s. At the 
First Baptist is a fair semi-choir of cight, with Mr. 
Wilkins of the University as organist and leader. He 
would do ample justice to a more capacious instru- 
ment. ‘here is a Soprano there, Miss Benson, who 
would not suffer in a comparison with some in occu- 
pancy of “first” positions evenin Boston. She lacks 
only opportunity to become a fine Oratorio singer, I 
think. Away from the sphere of Oratorio influence, 
young singers have frequently nothing but execution 
as an ideal to aspire to. Oratorio circles of influence 
do not necessarily originate artists, but they ripen 
them. Were it otherwise, Boston would not be de- 
pendent upon the rest of the world for soloists for its 
great Messiah and Elijah occasions. Why vould it 
not “pay” artistically for your Handel and “Haydn 
Society to take under its fostering care such rising 
talent, wherever found ? T. B.A. 

Crvoinnati, Fes. 2.—We are having a lively mu- 
sical season this winter. Our home Societies aud 
musicians are industrious and progressing, and from 
abroad we have had the Parepa troupe, and three 
Opera troupes, viz.: the Susini-Ghioni, Grover’s 
German Opera and Grau’s Italian troupe. The first 
named operatic company was the poorest we have had 
here of late. The German troupe was not as com- 
plete as last winter,and as they opened their season in 
this city, they seemed not to be prepared yet to give 
us some of the finest operas on their repertoire, such 
as ‘Fidelio,’ “The Jewess” and “Robert.” Yet 
they gave us some pleasing representations, and fore- 
most among them the charming “Dame Blanche,’ 
with Habelmann in the principal character; which 
opera, however, is but poorly appreciated by our pub- 
lic at large, who seem only pleased when they can 
listen to some tearing Italian passion, or a sweet sen- 
timental strain. Upon a great part of the sparkling 
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and beautiful music in the “Dame Blanche” the ele- 
gant young ladies and gentlemen seem to Icok as if 
it were below their dignity to pay it any attention. 
They are really to be pitied. 

Grau’s troupe gave us “Faust,” “Saffo,” “Favor- 
ita,” ‘Trovatore,” and four times what our wise local 
reporters rather appropriately called ‘dress rehear- 
sals” of the “Africaine.” Would they had given us 
something better, both in music and performance! 
Yet we were glad to hear this novelty, which certain- 
ly is entertaining in spite of its length. Ireceived the 
impression that there is but little of original, yet a 
good. deal of pleasing music in it. On the whole, it 
seems not so strained and far fetched, as much of 
Meyerbeer’s music inhis other operas. Death may 
have prevented him from changing and filing as much 
in it, as he delighted to do with former operas, mnch 
to their detriment, I apprehend. In “Faust,” the 
Margaret of Mlle. Boschetti, a French lady, was 
rather interesting; it was a French and not a German 
Margaret. Her lover did not seem to inspire her 
as much as the jewels he gave her; but the latter 
called out all her spirits. She expressed her delight 
over them with real passion, not that sickly sentimen- 
tal Italian one, nor the pretty, superficial delight of 
Miss Kellogg, but natural, French fire, and showed 
a good deal of originality; Mad. Gazzaniga as 
“Safto” was very fine, but did not succeed in making 
anything of that stupid opera, which but for the 
Duetto and Finale of the secoud act would hardly 
live. Thetwo Tenors of the troupe are about on a 
level with Signor Irfre and the other rather indiffer- 
ent Italian singers that Europe has spared to us dur- 
ing the last years. 

Our resident artists, Messrs. Kunxer and Hann, 
have given three very pleasant Chamber Concerts. 
They are progressing. A recent correspondent of 
yours bestows upon Mr. Kunkel exaggerated and 
uncalled for praise, which might have the tendency to 
spoil him, but he no doubt has a great deal of talent, 
and improves not only in execution, but, what is 
better, in expression. His touch is still rather hard, 
but more elastic than it used to be. He interprets best 
the modern composers, Thalberg, Liszt, Gottschalk, 
ete., and also pretty well Schumann, Rubinstein, ete. 
If he as yet succeeds less well with Beetheven and 
Mozart, he seems at least to study them faithfully. 

The “Cecilia Society” have given as yet but one 
concert this winter. The programme embraced 
very interesting compositions, such as “The Night,” 
by Schumann, and “The Flight into Egypt’ by 
Berlioz. Beethoven’s Mass in C was well rendered, 
with a good dealof light and shade, although intro- 
ducing perhaps a little too much of modern exagger- 
ation. y : 

The . Society” have given two concerts 
to large and growing audiences, the first part made 
up of selections from “The Messiah,” the second 
rt giving us the beautiful “Kyrie a capella,” by 
Robert Franz, Beethoven’s ‘“Becalmed at sea,” and 
Mendelssohn’s charming cantata, “Hear my prayer.” 
The Society is prosperous, and they talk about build- 
ing in a few years a Music Hall with a large Organ. 
If they were Chicago people instead of Cincinnatians, 
they would probably add, “an Organ that will sur- 
pass the Boston great Organ.” x. 
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Review of Concerts. 
MENDELSSORBN QUINTETTE CLUB. The third 
Chamber Concert (Wednesday evening, Feb. 7) 
was inferior in interest to none ever given by the 
Club, and made it hard to resign oneself to the 
fact that only one more of the series remains. 
The opening piece was Mendelssohn's Quintet 
in B flat (No. 2, Op. 87), one of the most all 





alive and wholesome, as well as finely imagina- 
tive and original of all Mendelssohn’s larger 
Chamber works. The theme of the Allegro vi- 
vace leaps forth at one vigorous bound, like a 
sealed spring suddenly released to native sun- 
shine ; and those purling triplets that succeed it, 
rapidly repeating themselves in an undertone, 
only make the joy more palpable: the second 
theme is equally felicitous and very piquant, and 
the working up of all more than fulfils expecta- 
tion. The Andante scherzando, so quaintly bal- 
lad-like—Romanza it might be called—is an un- 
forgettable old favorite, inimitable in its way ; 
the Adagio one of the tenderest and purest he 
has written; andthe rapid Finale fully answers 
the promise of the opening movement. It was 
capitally played. 

The Fantasia, which preludes to the piano So- 
nata No.1 of Mozart, in C minor, was very 
neatly and tastefully played by Mr. HerMANN 
Dav, who dares to be partial to Mozart, even 
in his piano music, and even in these days of crav- 
ing for effect, and we sincerely praise him for it. 
Between the larger works of the evening, this 
Fantasia was sweetly and calmly refreshing ; we 
could have listened to the Sonata also with a good 
will. We thought him hardly so happy in his 
rendering of Schumann. That Adagio and Al- 
legro for piano and violoncello, op. 70, in A flat, 
were highly interesting and characteristic, and 
on the whole well presented. ; 

Then, for a finale, came the great work of the 
evening and the season, the fifteenth Quartet of 
Beethoven (A minor, op. 132), which made so 
deep an impression in the first concert, and a still 
deeper this time. It seems to us about the most 
satisfactory achievement of the Club thus far in 
quartet playing, and they may well take courage 
from it; indeed we think the opening of the sea- 
son with this Quartet has proved a sort of a revi- 
val in the Quintette Club and in its audience. 
Mr. Scnvuttzr, the leading violinist, has played 
with more than his old spirit, truth and fineness 
this winter; and a better ’cellist than Wulf Fries 
it would be very hard to find. We still shrink 
from the formidable task of trying to point out 
the beauties of this wonderful, masterpiece of 
Beethoven’s last years (composed in 1825). We 
only plead for further hearing, and trust it will 
stand on the repertoire of the Quintette Club 
(not on the shelf) until we shall all know it well. 
Very sure we are, that no work has been more 
deeply or more generally enjoyed in these con- 
certs for some years. 





Turrp Syrmpnony Concert. The after- 
noon of Thursday, Feb. 8, was stormy, quite as 
much so, though unique in kind, as the days of 
the two preceding concerts. Verily, the Sym- 
phony Concerts thus far have fallen on the three 
worst days and worst moods of this capricious 
winter. Yet the audience has been faithful and 
has each time gained in numbers. This is cer- 
tainly encouraging ;—it were hardly possible that 
it should gain in character; the truest musical 
“sphere” and sympathy (consistent with such 
numbers) possible to Boston, may be felt at these 
concerts. The programme this time was alto- 
gether choice as before, and yet individual and 
unique in the principle on which it was made up. 
This will be found to be the case with each of the 
six programmes. It was as follows: 

fo A |) eee eres Haydn, 

Largo, Allegro vivace.-—-Adagio --Minuetto.—Presto. 
2 Piano-forte Concerto, in C minor, Op. 87)... Beethoven. 
Allegro, with Cadenza by Moscheles. 
B. J. Lang. 





3 Overture to ‘‘Anacreon,”’ (first time),....... Cherubini. 

4 Polonaise, for Piano-forte.in E major.(first time)Weber. 

Transcribed, with Orchestra, by Liszt. 
B. J. Lang. 

f Symphony, in F, No. 8.............see000% Beethoven. 
Allegro vivace.--Allegretto scherzando—-Minuetto,-- 
Allegro vivace. 

For the first concert the (:-minor Symphony of 
Mozart was chosen, as a sort of model symphony 
and good point of departure whence to survey a 
variety of representative specimens. In the sec- 
ond, Beethoven came in, if only because he could 
no longer be kept back ; for Beethoven is always 
and rightly the first thought of when we speak of 
Symphony ; his art the most in unison with the 
great humanitary thoughts and aspirations of this 
age ; his nine Symphonies, so far as we can yet 
know, unsurpassable; therefore he claims, as 
we have said before, the lion’s share in the six 
concerts. 

But shall “Father Haydn” be left out? He 
has not been so often heard of late here as to lose 
his freshness; nothing can be more clear, more 

'. ant and full of charm than that Symphony in 
B flat ; and if more is wanting to meet the full 
mand of each one among only six such concerts, 
m» natural or more interesting than to 
contrast this genial work of an older, not a per- 
ishable, fashion, in the same programme, with the 
shortest, lightest, liveliest of the Symphonies of 
Beethoven, and that, too, a product of the mas- 
ter’s ripest art, the record of some happier hour, 
some visitation of the sweetest sunshine amid the 
thickening shadows of his earnest, deeply brood- 
ing, solitary, sad existence ? 

The Symphony by Haydn was played remark- 
ably well, by a band better balanced and trained 
to truer unity than has been reached before ; all 
went smooth and clear; all was euphonious and 
alive with music ; and it was keenly relished ; 
many found it only too short. The broad and 
noble introduction, the almost Mozart-like loveli- 
ness of the Adagio, and the exquisite vivacity of 
the quick movements, all so pure in form, so neat- 
ly and felicitously rounded, each new thought or 
variation springing so naturally from the last and 
so consistent with the whole, betrayed the mas- 
ter who can never be entirely superseded, one 
who will always be good company among the 
greatest. Beethoven’s No. 8, unfortunately, did 
not secure so good a hearing, nor such satisfac- 
tory rendering in all parts, and therefore the 
comparison was somewhat baulked ; else its grace 
would have been found at least equal to that of 
Haydn, its life ri: her and deeper and tingling 
with far more intensity of joy, such as belongs to 
far more capacity of discontent and suffering, far 
more ideality ; the whole thing more imagin - 
tive, original, Shakspearian, so to speak. But it 
came last—the true place to put it, as being real- 
ly the liveliest thing in the programme, and as 
offsetting the other Symphony—and that last 
was made later by the encore of the preceding 
piece, so different in character as to somewhat 
spoil the mood in which such a work should 
be listened to. Then too, a portion of the Or- 
chestra had to withdraw to fulfil an engagement 
out of town ; and many of the audience had to 
leave before it was over, lingering to hear every 
note which the relentless rail-road bell allowed 
them, and so (unwillingly, we doubt not, in most 
cases) disturbing those who remained ;—only the 


unmusical nature of some few betrayed itself in 
the manner of the going out, the letting doors 
swing loudly to, &c. Such general uneasiness 
was sympathetic, disturbing alike hearer and per- 
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former, and s» the delicious Symphony went not 
so well as it might have done, although the witch- 
ing Allegretto and the Finale especially, in spite 
of these drawbacks, were abundantly rewarding 
to the willing ear. 

Cherubini’s overture to “Anacreon” made a 
capital hit. It is old, to be sure; used to figure 
much in London concerts many years ago; is still 
often played in Berlin and other German cities ; 
but it is never too late to make acquaintance 
with so good a thing. Indeed Cherubini’s works 
are altogether too little known here. Was he not 
one of the very few musicians whose approbation 
Beethoven cared for when he wrote the Mass in 
D? Nine noble overtures live, out of many he 
has written ; and three or four of his entire operas 
will yet, we trust, claim here the admiratio™ 
which they have long enjoyed in France and 
Germany and England. His opera “Anacreon, 
ou TAmour fugitif,” was produced at the Grand 
Opera in Paris in 1803, a few years after the 
Medea, his grandest, and Les deux Journeés, 
which to this day keeps the stage in Germany as 
one of the most popular of all operas under the 
title of Der Wasseririger. ‘“Anacreon” failed at 
the Grand Opera, was signally and scandalously 
hissed and hooted down, we read, partly because 
the book was bad, but more because of the fash- 
ion of the day in Paris being altogether for the 
sentimental sweet Italian melody, and against the 
nobler Cherubini sort of Italian, which it decried 
as German music. But in Vienna and other 
parts of Germany its beauties were warmly recog- 
nized, although he was hardly felt to have struck 
just the Anacreontic key. But the overture has 
always been admired. Not a great overture, 
compared with those of Beethoven or Weber ; 
ontranked too by his own overtures to Medea and 
the Wassertrdger and Les Abencerrages ; yet it is 
genial in spirit, large in form, kindling and grow- 
ing with a fine enthusiasm, a captivating charm 
that rivets your attention to the end. Those 
opening chords, to be sure, are rather formal and 
old-fashioned ; they sound well, but say little, and 
simply make a dignified conventional beginning ; 
they carry you back even farther thnn the he- 
ginning of the century, and beyond Mozart’s 
time. The little phrases of oboe, flute, bassoon, 
too, which next answer by turns to the reiterated 
challenge of the two notes of the horn, seem a 
little empty and trivial, aud yet they excite ex- 
pectation ; but when the Allegro theme sets in, 
when you come to the gist of the matter, it 
opens rich with poetry and beauty—intrinsic 
beauty, and not mere effect. This was perhaps 
even happier in the rendering than the Haydn 
Symphony, and it was weleomed as gereal acqu” 
sition to our concerts.—Mr. ZERRAHN has labor- 
ed faithfully in the rehearsal of his orchestra, 
entering into it with unflagging enthusiasm, and 
must feel rewarded by the improvement shown 
in each successive concert. 

The piano playing by Mr. LANG was the theme 
of general admiration. The Allegro of the C- 
minor Concerto—one of the earlier and one of 
the best of Beethoven’s—was rendered with true 
feeling, force and delicacy, the outline never lost 
or blurred, the light and shade good, and the 
whole enphonious, filling the great hall well,— 
for which the remarkably fine Chickering piano, 
combining rare power and beauty of tone, must 
take its share of credit. Mr. Lang has an excel- 
lent touch for making the piano do justice to it- 
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self in a large place. We ean hardly quite for- 
give him for cutting us off with only a single 
movement of a Beethoven concerto. The long 
Cadenza by Moscheles, working up the themes 
of the piece with an ingenious but loyal fancy, 
gave good play to his virtuosity. Still more so 
that Liszt-ian transcription of the beautiful and 
brilliant Polonaise in E by Weber. Liszt had 
borrowed an introduction for it from the other 
Polonaise of Weber (in E flat), embellished and 
brightened the whole thing, bright as it was be- 
fore, with his peculiar arts, and reinforced it with 
strangely beautiful orchestral accompaniment, 
verging on the grotesque at times in the latter 
part, where not only the silvery ring of the tri- 
angle, but clashing cymbals and bass drum inter- 
vened, the former sympathetically, the latter 
heavily and coarsely—but the dose might (with 
more rehearsal) have been administered more 
sparingly. Mr. Lang played his part wonderfully 
well, with finished elegance and ease, keeping up 
the swift and shining movement without the 
slightest break or faltering, and overdoing noth- 
ing. The band were not so well up in their 
parts; in one instance important instruments were 
unwittingly or wisely silent; and this was really 
the motive and justification for accepting the en- 
core of the delighted audience: namely, the de- 
sire to make it go better the second time, which 
it did—all but the aforesaid instruments of per- 
cussion. Repetitions are against the principle 
and spirit, as well as the convenience of these 
One thing cannot be repeated without 
It was this encore 


concerts. 
injury to what comes after. 
that so nearly spoiled the Symphony ; first, be- 
cause it was, more than any piece yet entering 
into these programmes, a show piece (though a 
very interesting one), and so dissipated the calm, 
collected mood for the reception of better things ; 
and secondly, because it robbed those who had 
to depart punctually of just the ten minutes they 
would fain have given to full hearing of the 
Symphony. 


Orcnestrat Union. The last two Wednesday 
Afternoon Concerts have drawn large audiences. On 
the 7th the principal feature was the Pastoral Sym- 
phony of Beethoven, which suffered from the absence 
of the first bassoon about as much as any composi- 
tion could ; but otherwise it was in the main well 
played and enjoyed. The overtures to Zinetta and 
Tannhiiuser opened and closed the concert In the wid- 
est contrast of manner. The Strauss Waltz, ‘“Mor- 
genblitter,” pricked up the quick ears of the young 
people with a very pleasurable sensation ; no wonder 
that they asked for its repetition in a second concert. 
The even, rich contralto of Mrs. J. S. Cary, and her 
chaste, unaffected, truly artistic way of singing are 
always welcome, sing what she may. But the selee- 
tions might have been much better. That scene by 
Gounod, “Star of Bethlehem,” is tame and common- 
place in melody, and owes what impression it did 
make to its sensuous orchestration. while the inge- 
nious variation of the already altogether florid “Una 
voce” from I] Barbiere, to suit it to her voice, by no 
means left the sparkling melody essentially what 
Rossini meant by it. It was clever on the part of the 
arranger and faultlessly executed by the singer, but 
we would fain have heard her sing something more 
in her own vein and her own range originally. That 
voice is for songs of deeper, finer import. - 

Last Wednesday Mendelssohn’s “Scotch” Sym- 
phony was played, and we were glad to have the 
Union thus supplement the six “Symphony Con- 


certs,” which cannot find room for all the composers 
that deserve to be represented in this form and there- 








fore give the preference to the less familiar among 
the best things. Auber’s pretty overture to “Za 
Siréne opened the concert, and the Turkish Mareh 
from one of Mozart’s Piano Sonatas, instrumented 
by Mr. Ryan, closed it. But the novelty and poin 
of curiosity this time was the famous Overture by 
Berlioz, “Les Francs Juges,” in which he has under- 
taken to depict the terror and the mystery of that se- 
cret tribunal of the middle ages, called in Germany 
the Vehmgericht, which was a sort of people’s Inqui- 
sition, darkly and swiftly executing a rude sort of 
justice in those turbulent times when the “powers that 
be” were too often the very robbers to be dealt with. 
(Every reader of Scott's “Anne of Geierstein” or 
Joethe’s ‘Gotz von Berlichingen,”’ knows how effec- 
tively its scenes could be pressed into the service of 
romance, and will need no better “programme” to 
this startling tone-picture of the French eomposer, 
who is nothing if he cannot try his hand in new ef- 
fects of strongest color and new instrumental combi- 
nations. ) 

The opening is certainly impressive and the thing 
grows with real positiveness of purpose. You can 
imagine the prisoner led in blind-folded, his horror 
when he sees the awful preparations of the court, the 
sinking of his heart at the relentless “No!” of his 
judges, solemnly and terribly conveyed by those 
blasts of trombones, ophicleid, &c., and there is much 
of logical and interesting working up of themes, as 
well as coloring. But long before the end it seemed 
to have become senseless and insufferable noise. We 
felt as if it were the rankest materialism of Art. ma- 
terialism without the charm of aught naive, sponta- 
neous or honest. Still we can endnre the noise 
again, for the sake of more closely noting its original 
points, par’icularly of instrumentation. We hope it 
will he repeated some day so that it may be better 
known. 

German Opera. Mr. Grover’s. supplementary 
week did some things which in a measure atoned for 
the stale repetitions, the heavy novelties, the many 
imperfections, and the humbug of the fevered season 
of Italian and German Opera, whereby pockets and 
patience had been so severely taxed. For instance, 
we shall always remember with pleasure little Mme. 
Rorrer’s earnest impersonation of the beautiful part 
of Alice in Robert ; she sang and acted admirably, 
equal to every climax ; like Jenny Lind, her clear, 
true voice has to make its way through a certain film, 
and there is a charm in that very triumph of soul 
over matter ; in spirit, too, it reminded us a little of 
the Lind. Then the return of Himmer, whose tenor 
had not apparently its full power, though his style 
and action are always refined and truthful, and he 
was all himself in voice too in the last scene; and 
the exquisite music of HABELMANN’S Voice in Raim- 
bault ; and the excellent debut of Mlle. Nappr as the 
Princess, all made ita very enjoyable performance. 
Only Hermanns was not up to the part of Bertram, 
and seemed unable to step outside of his own Meph- 
isto.—But as the jailer in Fidelio he appeared at his 
best ; few better impersonations have we ever seen 
or heard upon our lyric stage. Fidelio was the opera 
of course ; the house fuller than at other times, and 
with the best listeners. Imperfect as it was ig some 
respects, the orchestra especially, it made a. more 
profound impression than ever. Mme. JONANNSEN 
was admirable ; so was HimmeEr, so far as power of 
voice allowed,—in art, in feeling, nothing wanting. 
The whole thing was vastly improved by Mme. Ror- 
TER’s charming Marcellina ; and HanELMANN was 
still the picturesque and musical Jacquino. There 
were tears in some eyes there that night, and it will 
be a memorable one to many. 

When the Company return, we trust to have 
Frepertict back, and to have not only Fidelio again, 
but also William Tell and Mozart’s Figaro and Serag- 
lio,—and why not Cherubini’s Wassertréger ? ; 





Concerts Coming. The fourth Sympnony 
Concert, Thursday afternoon, March 1, when 
Schumann will be the central figure, represented in 
his C-major Symphony (necessarily substituted for 
the one before announced in D-minor), and his “Ge- 
noveva” overture, both new to our public. Mr. 
Huco Leonnarp will be the pianist and play Beet- 
hpven’s Concerto inG. There will also be Cherubi- 
ni’s overture to the “ Wassertrager” ; and the chorus 
of male voices will take part again, singing three no- 
ble choruses from the “Antigone” music (including 
the “Bacehus” chorus again), and the Dervish chorus 
from Beethoven’s “Ruins of Athens” (described on 
another page), followed by the Turkish March from 
the same. Certainly a unique selection. 

The last Menpetssonn Quartette Concert 
comes March 6th, with Mr. Lane as pianist. 
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Cincinnati. Some of the leading friends of music 
in this city seem to have hit upon the right principle 
on which to found a permanent provision for con- 
certs of the highest order—the same principle, essen- 
tially, on which the Harvard Musical Association of 
Boston are working in their so-far successful experi- 
ment of “Symphony Concerts,” namely : that of or- 
ganizing the audience for the best kind of music.— 
Speaking of the last concert of the Harmonic So- 
ciety, Jan. 30th, at Mozart Hall, the Cincinnati 
Commercial states : 

Before the commencement of the concert of this 
Society, its President, Mr. L. C. Hopkins, stepped 
forward and announced that the design was to make 
the Society permanent. He hoped that the citizens 
of Cincinnati who desired to see music flourish here 
would come forward at once and become associate 
members. In the event of one thousand members 
being added, at five dollars each, he assured the 
audience that the Society would have a base upon 
which it could build up a reputation that, in a few 
years, would give to Cincinnati a splendid musical 
hall, with a fine organ, such as the wants of the mu- 
sical taste of Cincinnati called for and would have. 

Mr. Hopkins’s announcement and remarks received 
an approval from the audience such as, we feel as- 
sured, contained more than mere courtesy called forth, 
and we hope to see, on Monday evening next, which 
was announced for the next rehearsal of the Society, 
at the Wesleyan Female College Chapel, a substan- 
tial manifestation of the public spirit we know to 
exist in our midst, and which only lacks the fitting 
opportunity to develop. 

The concert last evening was attended by an audi- 
ence composed almost exclusively of ladies and gen- 
tlemen known for culture and good taste in every 
thing pertaining to art, and was, besides, one of the 
largest that has attended any concert this season ; 
but, like all such audiences, was rather chary of its4 
applause, because judicious in judgment. 

The programme consisted, in the first part, of 
copious selections from Hand@l’s Messiah; in the 
second part, of the fine Ayrie (a capella) by Robert 
Franz ; a Quartet from Gounod’s Faust (violin, ’cello, 
piano and cabinet organ) ; and Mendelssohn’s Can- 
tata: “Hear my Prayer.” The writer above quoted 
praises particularly the singing of the chorus: “Lift 
up your heads, O ye gates,” and of the Franz Kyrie, 
and the soprano airs as sung by Mrs. Dexter, and 
concludes his notice by alluding to the clever manner 
“in which the President checked the vulgar habit 
some people had of leaving the audience before the 
entertainment is concluded. Before the cantata 
was rendered, he came forward and announced 
that those who wished to leave the house before 
the entertainment was concluded, had then an 
opportunity to do so. No one stirred, and that 
magnificent composition was given with splendid 
effect.” 


A 


Oxporp, O. We have before us the programme 
of a concert of choice music last week at the Oxford 
Female College, under the direction of the earnest 
music-teacher of that institution. Five years ago, 
nothing better than “negro minstrelsy” found audi- 
ence in thatregion. Now, we understand, they can 


count with certainty upon quite a numerous and ap- 
preciative assemblage in response to a modest invita- 
tion like this : 


A few friends, lovers of classic music, are expected to meet 
in the Parlor of the Oxford Female College, on Thursday even- 
ing, February 8, at 7 o'clock precisely, when the following will 
be the programme : 

BD. Teeny OR Beethoven. once ccssecevseveessncccssausess 

Prof D. Swing, of Miami University. 

2. Sixth Symphony (Pastoral) Op 68...L. v. Beethoven. 

Performed by Miss Annie Collins and Karl Mera. 
S. Adelaide—Song. ........ccecsecves L. v. Beethoven. 
Sung by Miss Mary T. Hall. 
4. Seventh Grand Symphonie Op. 92...L. v. Beethoven. 
Performed by Miss Annie Morris and Karl Merz. 

The entertainment is given for the benefit of these pnpils, 
as an encouragement and reward for diligence in the study of 
Classic Music. Your company is respectfully solicited. 

KARL MERZ, 
Music Teacher at the Oxford Female College. 


Sr. Lovrs. The third concert for the season(thir- 
ty-seventh since the beginning) of the Philharmonic 


Society, conducted by Herr Sopotewsxtr, occurred 
on the 4th of January. The first part was mainly 
occupied by one of the four parts of Hlaydn’s “Sea- 
sons,’ namely the Winter, preceded by the Stradella 
overture of Flotow, and followed by a Violin Con- 
certo of De Beriot. Part Second opened with ‘Feli- 
cien David’s Symphony-Ode, “The Desert” (first 
part)—in strange contrast with the fresh and genial 
Haydn! Then followed: “Casta Diva ;” ‘Leono- 
ra” overture, No. 4, Beethoven; and a Quartet and 
Chorus from “William Tell.” 


PoveuKrepsi£, N. Y. The third “Soirée Clas- 
sique,” at Cottage Hall Seminary, Dec. 21st, showed 
a high aim in many of the selections, which were as 
follows : 


1. Overture. Hebrides—Piano...........+. Mendelssohn. 
The Misses Duncan, H. Tompkins, North and Bareulo. 
Bi GN: TI no's 5080060 566e veasecnat Rossini. 


The Senior Singing Class. 
(String accompaniment arranged by Mr. Apelles.) 
8. Grand Quartet. Opus 47............... Schumann. 
a. Allegro, ma mon troppo; b. Scherzo; 
ec. Andante Cantabile; d. Finale Vivace. 
Piano—The Misses Paige and Vliet. 
Strings—Messrs. Apelles, Pralow and Meiswinker. 


4. Song—Friihlingsahnen..............0000. Kalliwoda. 
Miss Paige. (With Violin obligato, by Mr. Apelles. 
5. Terzetto. Chorus. La Vivandiere.......... Gabussi. 
The Junior Singing Class. 
6. Sehnsucht. Dno. Piano............... Jungmann. 
The Misses Burgess and Williamson. 
7. Bolero, from the Crown Diamonds........... Auber. 
The Misses Paige and Davies. 
8. Grand Quatuor...........ccceeee. C. M. Von Weber, 


a. Allegro; b. Adagio ma non troppo; 

c. Menuetto Allegro; d. Finale presto. 
Piano—The Misses Arnold, Chamberlin and L. Phelps. 
String—Messrs. Apclies, Pralow and Meiswinker. 

9, Trio a Canone. Sospiro...........0.seeeees Concone. 
The Misses Davies, Stillman aud Keep. 


A Boston OrcGAntst IN Bertin. We translate 
the following from a Berlin paper,—the only reason- 
able sounding report among the many which have 
found currency here. (If we had really sent a future 
Bach or Beethoven over to Germany to study and 
develop his genius, we should probably hear nothing 
of him for some time to come). 

“Herr Eve. TuHayer, organist from Boston (North 
America), gave a concert before an invited circle of 
listeners in the Parochial Kirche, and played with 
good delivery and sure technique the well-known Pas- 
tarale (F major), the Choral Vorspiel: “Jch ruf zu 
Dir,” and the F-major Toccata, of Seb. Bach ; an 
Organ Concerto (B-flat major) by Handel; a Sonata 
in D minor of his own composition; and the Chro- 
matic Fantasia (A minor) by L. Thiele. Herr 
Thayer counts among a succession of noteworthy, as- 
siduous organ virtuosos, who, drawn hither by the 
fame of our Haupt, have acquired their development 
mostly under his guidance, and now, gladly welcom- 
ed in their native land, know how to make the art of 
organ-playing highly valued there. Already well 
advanced and achieving something solid as an organ- 
player, the concert-giver does not seem to us to take 
an equal rank in composition. The Sonata which 
he produced neither breathed a churchlike spirit, nor 
could one give it credit for any particularly interest- 
ing (“ansprechend”) quality ; but themes essentially 
commonplace, with a partly far-fetched manner of 
registration, alternated with often uncouth contrasts 
in modulation, without achieving any particular ef: 
fect. Weremember to have heard like sounding 
works by English and Swiss organ composers, per- 
haps because such a direction of taste is subscribed to 
in those countries. In Germany, Bacn is the stand- 
ard, and well for him who makes him his model! 
May Herr Thayer, putting in the background his de- 
sire to achieve something important also in the field 
ofcomposition, become for his home a representative 
of Bach! That he can, with continued studies and 
with such clever talent, successfully aspire to that, 
stands within reasonable expectation after what we 





have heard him do.” 


Special Hotices. 





DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF THE 
LA TBST MUSICS 


Published by Oliver Ditson & Co. 





Vocal, with Piano Accompaniment. 


Adamastor, Monarch of the pathless deep. (Ada- 
mastor, ré del onde profonde).“Z’ Africaine.” 40 
The song of Nelusko, in the scene on board ship. 
Full of fire and strength. 
(Die Grenadiere). Song. 
Reissiger. 
The poem is one of Heive'’s strange productions. 
Two of Napoleon’s soldiers, returning to France, hear 
of the capture of the Emperor. One declares that he 
can live no longer, and requests to be buried in the 
soil of his native land; declaring, that if his Emperor, 
at a future time, should rideover his grave, he will 
rise from the dead, and fight for him as of old. 
Flag of Columbia. Song & Cho. W. A. Powell. 
Very spirited and patriotic. 
Hail,blessed Mary. (Jungfrau Maria).“Stradella.” 
A prayer or salutation from the above named opera. 
Fine music. 
Get out of Mexico. S’ng & Cho. J. P. Webster. 35 
A song of the times, to be sung while it is fresh. 
Daughter of Kings. (Figlia dei re).“Z’ Africaine.” 60 
Another of the impassioned songs of the fiery Nelus- 
ko. Itis found inthe prison scene, where Selika in- 
terferes to save the life of Vasco, who is about to be 
slain by his slave. 
Blessed be the Lord. Quartet. 
One more of an excellent series. 


The two grenadiers. 


L. H. Southard. 


Instrumental, 


Adieu, Andante pour piano. L. Dussek. 
Altogether a charming piece, in easy flowing style, 
and capable of much expression. 


Tenting on the old camp ground. With brilliant 
variations. By C. Grobe, Op. 1580. 


“L’Africaine.” Beyer’s “Repertoire.” 
Contains a few of the favorite airs of the new opera, 
well arranged in ‘‘Repertoire”’ style. 
Polonaise. E flat major, Op. 22. Chopin. 1.50 
It is difficult to describe such elaborate pieces, but 
lovers of the great composer only need the announce- 
ment of the appearance of one of his pieces to ‘‘come, 
see, and” play it. 


60 
40 


Sparkling Diamonds, C. Arini. 


Il Bacis waltz, simplified. 30 
Chant du Berger. 30 
Bonnie Blue Flag. 30 


Three little pieces with charming melodies, and fit- 
ted for those, (and great is their number), who cannot 
play difficult music. 


Duncan Galop. 30 


W. Nunns. 


Butterfly Schottische. J. Liberti. 30 
Crispino Galop. J. S. Knight. 40 
Crispino Waltz. - «40 


Mr. Knight has a fine talent of discovering the bril- 
liant and ‘‘dance-able” qualities of new opera mu- 
sic. The above are well selected and well arranged, 
and it is hard to see why such pieces should not 
stand in the same rank with Labitzky and Strauss 
music. 


Prince Imperial Galop. Coote. 30 
Very bright and easy. 
“L’Africaine.” Boquet of Melodies. Beyer. 60 


A number of the striking melodies, arranged in a 
different way from those in the ‘‘Repertoire.”’ 





Music ny Mart.—Music is sent by mail, the expense being 
two cents for every four ounces, or fraction thereof, Persons 
ata distance will find the conveyance a saving of time and 
expense in obtaining supplies. Books can also be sent at 





double these rates. 
































